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of the philosophy of Hegel. Dr. McTaggart is not ashamed of his con- 
victions. Consequently he concludes his commentary with a renewed 
confession of faith in the Hegelian doctrines, as follows: "A commentary 
such as this necessarily throws more emphasis on points of difference 
than on points of agreement. I should wish, therefore, in concluding 
the exposition of Hegel's philosophy which has been the chief object of 
my life for twenty-one years, to express my conviction that Hegel has 
penetrated further into the true nature of reality than any philosopher 
before or after him. It seems to me that the next task of philosophy 
should be to make a fresh investigation of that nature by a dialectic 
method substantially, though not entirely, the same as Hegel's. What 
results such an investigation may produce cannot be known till it has 
been tried, but much of Hegel's reasoning seems to me to vary so little 
from the truth, where it varies at all, that I believe the results, like the 
method, would have much resemblance to Hegel's own" (p. 311). 

If this appreciation seems to any one extravagant, it may at least serve 
to stimulate inquiry, and lead to a more intimate knowledge of that 
philosophy which has proved so singularly rewarding to the author of 
this volume. Hegel certainly deserves a first hand reading and study of 
his doctrines. He should not be condemned without a hearing after the 
present day fashion in philosophical circles. And I know of no better 
guide to the discovery of the secret of Hegel than the excellent essays and 
commentary of Dr. McTaggart. 

John Grier Hibben. 
Princeton University. 

The Principles oj 'Pragmatism. By H. Heath Bawden. Boston 
and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910. — pp. x, 364. 
This book is in some respects a noteworthy addition to the literature 
dealing with pragmatism. The author states in the preface that "it is 
not the aim to construct a system, but to show how in pragmatism we 
may establish the basal conceptions of a new philosophy of experience." 
In the same connection it is said that the purpose of the book is to clarify 
the meaning of the word pragmatism and "to set forth the necessary 
assumptions of a philosophy in which experience becomes self-conscious 
as a method." A glance at the table of contents, however, suffices to 
show that in this volume we have perhaps the most comprehensive at- 
tempt at a systematic exposition of pragmatism which has yet appeared. 
The first chapter deals with the nature of philosophy, regarded from the 
functional point of view; then follow chapters on "Experience," "Con- 
sciousness," "Feeling," "Thinking," "Truth," "Reality," "Evolution 
and the Absolute," and "Mind and Matter." 
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In view of the fact that pragmatism has been so exceedingly live an 
issue of late years, the various topics discussed by Mr. Bawden have per- 
haps become sufficiently familiar to warrant the omission of a review 
of the book in detail. Instead of undertaking this, it seems more ex- 
pedient to attempt an estimate of the extent to which the author has 
realized the purpose which the book is intended to achieve. 

Mr. Bawden's primary aim, as has already been stated, is to make 
coherent the meaning of pragmatism, to introduce order into the prevail- 
ing confusion. In the preface he points out that the discussions of the 
past few years have shown the need of a new statement of issues, and he 
also complains, very properly, that present-day philosophy is so enveloped 
in technicalities as to be a thing apart from the life and the thinking of 
the masses. Hence there exists a twofold need of simplification. 

That this need of which the author speaks is a genuine need may be 
freely admitted. It must also be conceded that he brings to his task 
an enviable skill in the presentation of his views and the marshalling of 
his arguments. Moreover, the book unquestionably contains much that 
is suggestive and attractive. Yet with a full appreciation of these merits, 
the present reviewer ventures to express a doubt whether the end which 
the author has set himself has been achieved to any considerable degree. 
Such an opinion, it need scarcely be added, is not incompatible with a 
high regard for the positive merits of the volume. 

According to Mr. Bawden, philosophy may properly be regarded as 
the logic or methodology of science; it is "the general theory of expe- 
rience." The proper starting point, we are told, is "immediate personal 
experience." This statement at once raises the familiar question of 
definition. Experience is asserted to be, "the whole web of life, the uni- 
verse from an individual point of view" (p. 52); it is synonymous with 
"all that might possibly happen as well as all that has actually taken 
place or is now taking place" (p. 53); it is "nothing less than the whole 
system of things" (p. 54) ; it is differentiated from 'reality' in that the 
latter emphasizes the content of experience, whereas experience empha- 
sizes the process of reality (p. 56). These and similar statements at 
once bring us face to face with the familiar difficulty from which has orig- 
inated the persistent charge of solipsism. The insistence upon 'experience' 
as the final category means that the content of what is experienced is 
vitally determined, as to its nature, by its relation to the experiencing 
organism. To ignore this relation is the essence of historical realism. 
But, on the other hand, the experiences of the individual are merely an 
incident within the total system of fact which we call the universe. The 
circumstance that the content of experience is determined in a funda- 
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mental way by its relation to the experiencing organism must not be 
permitted to preclude the belief that the facts of which the individual 
attains awareness may antedate the existence of the individual and may 
persist long after the individual has shuffled off this mortal coil. Hence 
the apparent paradox that the environment which produces and condi- 
tions the experiencing organism can claim whatever attributes it may 
possess only as it is related to the organism which it brings forth and sus- 
tains. Objects in becoming objects of experience undergo a change; 
yet this former state of objects can be contrasted with the latter state 
only on condition that both somehow fall within the circle of experience. 

Whether the appearance of paradox here involved is merely an ap- 
pearance or is something more, it is not now necessary to inquire. The 
reader who is familiar with the standpoint of the "Chicago School" will 
recall that the solution which it offers comes in terms of an analysis of 
objectivity. Construe objectivity in terms of control, we are told, and 
the difficulty vanishes. What is needed at this point is not a metaphysics 
of 'reality,' not an ontology, but a proper understanding of the methods 
employed in all procedure involving intelligence. Hence the claim that 
pragmatism is not in essence a metaphysics but a logic of method. 

It is true that Mr. Bawden's exposition supplies the answer indicated 
in the preceding paragraph (cf. pp. 254-261). This answer, however, 
is in a sense merely incidental to a general elucidation which to all ap- 
pearances goes considerably beyond methodology and converts the stand- 
point into a sort of diluted idealism. In view of the author's professed 
intention to clarify the meaning of the term pragmatism, it strikes one 
as rather curious that he should be at more pains to differentiate his posi- 
tion from realism than from idealism, particularly since pragmatism has 
more affinity with the latter than with the former. In brief, it is not 
entirely clear how Mr. Bawden's position differs from that of idealism. 
There are indeed explicit denials that the position is idealistic, yet the 
reader is left in some uncertainty to what extent this particular form of 
pragmatism is anything more than an idealism somehow amalgamated 
with a functional epistemology. 

It was suggested a moment ago that to many critics the fact that ex- 
perience "is real only in centers of individual personality" (p. 254) has 
made the position seem incurably subjective. Mr. Bawden, however, 
points out that consciousness is not an entity or a somewhat which is 
attached exclusively to individual organisms, but that it is "simply 
the tensional activity or readjustment process which takes place in the 
universe at one point or another in what are called organisms, wherever 
cosmic energies are brought into interaction in a certain definite way" 
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(p. 102). At bottom this means that consciousness is social, or that 
social consciousness is real; and thus we transcend the limits of episte- 
mological individualism. "The universe is a society of selves" (p. 254). 
This conclusion fits in with the whole drift of modern science, which is 
from the static to the dynamic, from mechanism to organism. "Society 
is a vast plexus of interweaving personalities. We are members one of 
another, as the various parts of an organism coSperate in the common 
life process. The individual is not an impenetrable atomic unit, but 
the social whole coming to consciousness at a specific point" (p. 69). 
The distinction between individual and social consciousness is drawn as 
follows: "The individual mind is the organization of the actions and feel- 
ings and thoughts which are focused in a given organic system. The social 
mind or consciousness is this same fact viewed from the point of view of 
the system within which this process of organization is taking place. 
As the social organism is an organic whole through the reproductive 
nexus in time and space, so the social mind is an organic whole through 
the cooperative participation of selves in a continuous experience — for 
however discrete our individual centers of consciousness may be, our 
commonness is equally, if not more, fundamental" (pp. 71-72). 

It appears, then, that the escape from solipsism does not consist solely, 
or even primarily, in the discovery that objectivity must be reduced to 
terms of function or control, but that it lies rather in the concept of or- 
ganism. That this concept has its uses it would be futile to deny. But 
there seems to be ground for the suspicion that this concept has once 
more proved too easy a solvent for the philosopher's troubles, quite apart 
from the question what its bearings may be, if developed along the lines 
laid down by Mr. Bawden, upon this new philosophy of experience. The 
pragmatist in particular has reason to be circumspect when he proceeds 
by the aid of this dubious analogy. Perhaps it is merely a coincidence 
that Mr. Bawden's Social Mind or his Absolute (cf. the chapter on "Evo- 
lution and the Absolute") has the same peculiar quality of elusiveness as 
the various absolutes of idealism. But this fact gives support to the mis- 
giving that the whole point of view is based upon an embryonic transcen- 
dentalism. The Kantian flavor, for example, of the following passage 
on freedom is readily apparent: "In being myself I participate in the 
reality of the whole. And if the system is autonomous, then as a func- 
tional member of the system I share in its spontaneity and freedom. I 
am not the whole system, I am a functional part only: my activities, 
therefore, are determined by the laws of the activity of the whole. 
But in so far as I am a functioning organ in the universal organism, the sys- 
tem is what it is because of what I am, and to this extent I am free' ' (p. 77) . 
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As a protest against the undue isolation of individual experience, the appeal 
to organic unity may be allowed to stand. But if this unity is to serve 
in any way as a principle of explanation, we are entitled to know how it 
is related to functionalism and how it differs from the kind of unity with 
which we have become familiar through contemporary transcendentalism. 
According to transcendentalism experience contains a factor which tran- 
scends the narrow limits of the present moment, not merely vicariously 
or functionally, through the agency of symbolism or meaning, but ex- 
istentially or ontologically, in such wise that a reality lying beyond the 
petty circle of the passing experience is yet 'present' in that experience. 
This element is transcendental in the sense that it is not an event occur- 
ring here and now, but somehow holds over from one moment of exper- 
ience to another. This peculiar blending of the transcendental and the 
contingent, of the universal and the particular, of the temporal and the 
non-temporal or eternal, appears to be the differentiating mark of tran- 
scendentalism, and this is what is meant when the universe is described 
as an 'organic whole.' It is quite possible, of course, that Mr. Bawden 
does not mean this kind of unity when he speaks of the social mind and 
of the absolute, or when he says: "There is an organic relation between 
the two [thought and object] which explains at once the objectivity of 
real things and the subjectivity of mental states. ... I cannot actually 
transport myself in a moment to an object distant in space, or experience 
again an event that is past, but there are set up in the nervous system 
processes that link my being with that of the distant object or with that 
of the past event. . . . The organism simply represents a point at which 
the forces of the environment come to a focus and thence irradiate" 
(pp. 252-253). If, however, some other kind of unity be intended, the 
term 'organism' should not be permitted to take the place of descriptive 
analysis. How can we hope to clarify the meaning of pragmatism, if we 
do not differentiate it from the most characteristic feature of traditional 
idealism ? 

The discussion of individuality as consisting in functional membership 
within an organic whole leads the author to make certain reflections 
concerning immortality. The main obstacle to this belief is, he thinks, 
that it is ascribed to an impossible self, to a self conceived as a partic- 
ularistic entity. Death, like birth, is a process, not an event. Death 
is, in fact, merely "the culmination of a process which has in reality cov- 
ered the whole period of life." In a sense we are obliged to interpret life 
in terms of death ; but on the other hand it is equally open to us to in- 
terpret death in terms of life. The only immortality that is possible is 
an immortality of function. The physical organism is in constant change, 
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without detriment to its continuity. Death, therefore, need not end 
our existence. "If, as the intra-atomic physics has shown us, there are 
more subtle modes of energy pervading nature than those which have 
been measured by the relatively crude methods of science ... is it not 
probable that to these imponderable energies are to be attributed the 
heretofore incommensurable activities of life and mind? ... If, as we 
have seen, life and death are processes and not terminal events, if physical 
death, like mental birth, covers the entire period of what is commonly 
called life, is it not rational to regard this lifelong drama of destruction 
as really but the obverse side of a constructive synthesis of personality 
whose pattern may be made out only in that world of intangible and in- 
visible forces which science is just beginning to glimpse in the fiuoro- 
scope?" (p. 87). 

Perhaps a word of apology is due to the author for an amount of criticism 
which may seem disproportionate. The criticism, however, is not in- 
tended to detract from the merit of his work, but to further, if possible, 
his aim to clarify issues. Whether or not it sets pragmatism in the light, 
a book of this kind deserves a welcome if it stimulates our thinking on 
fund amental questions. 

B. H. Bode. 
University of Illinois. 

Das Erkenntnisproblem in der Philosophic und Wissenschaft der 
neueren Zeit. Von Ernst Cassirer. Berlin, Verlag von Bruno Cas- 
sirer, 1906-7. I. Bd., pp. xv, 608; II. Bd., pp. xiv, 732. 
The purpose of this work is to describe the origin and development of 
the problem of knowledge in modern times from the Renaissance to Kant. 
This problem is for Dr. Cassirer the fundamental problem of modern 
philosophy. In fact, it is more than this; it furnishes a point of orienta- 
tion for understanding the manifold tendencies of modern culture, for all 
the intellectual activities of modern times unite in the development of a 
new conception of knowledge (I, p. v). Such a history occupies no merely 
incidental place in the theory of knowledge according to Dr. Cassirer; 
it has at once a negative and a positive value. History, far better than 
mere analysis, shows the essentially transitory character of all concepts; 
it destroys at once 'the illusion of an absolute,' for the concepts which 
are absurd for one generation become the essential principles of knowledge 
for another. The essential concepts of science thus appear for what they 
are, constructions of thought, and this is the beginning of philosophical 
wisdom according to Dr. Cassirer. The problem which history has thus 
raised, history alone can furnish the means for solving; only the historical 



